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EARLY REVIEWS 


DINO FERRARI (N. Y. Times): ‘“‘Mr. Cheney’s book .. . the 
most searching, comprehensive and stimulating survey of modern 
art we have had the good fortune so far to read... there is 


ample evidence in "EXPRESSIONISM IN ART” that he has ‘seen’ 
and digested a tremendous lot of material ... we are genuinely 
grateful to him for the illuminating, vital contribution he makes 
to our understanding and appreciation of art!’’ 


J. W. LANE (N. Y. Sun): ‘Mr. Cheney’s book is about as com- 
plete an acceunt of the organ-stops on which the intelligent or the 
sophisticated, modern painter may play. Mr. Cheney also includes 
for good measure the dance, sculpture, architecture and the theatre 
. a very handsome book!’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: «It is by all odds the finest 
book of its kind yet printed in America—lucid, authoritative, up- 
to-date and well-mannered. The work is impressively documented 
and accurately indexed. It will recommend itself as required 
reading wherever contemporary culture is a subject of study. 
One is already beginning to find it on well-informed bookshelves!’’ 
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Rarely, if ever, has a school year opened with such a chalienge for teachers of art as does this one. During the past 
year, through conventions, conferences, and the printed word, several convictions on the part of educators have 
been generally emphasized. First, that above the training of the intellect and the accumulation of factual knowledge 
is a creative attitude towards life situations. Secondly, that the teacher of art has a definite place in the advance 
guard of American education if he is alive to the full significance of his job. Third, that in order to develop the 
artist-person in'the student body the art teacher as well as all teachers must be artist-persons sufficiently integrated 
to be aware of the fullest development of the whole pupil. The mere learning of a process, the painting of a picture 
‘or the printing of a linoleum block is not enough. Nor is art for fun of any more vital importance than that it may be 


a starting point. 


This obviously destroys all emphasis to be placed on new devices and materials. These may or may not be used to 
bring about the desired results in the pupils, although they in no way shouid determine the means of distinguishing 


between the good and the poor teacher. 


In recent years our editorial policy has been to place the major interest on this point of view, which we consider the 
more important one in relation to a scheme of new though set devices and methods. This attitude has won for us 


such general and overwhelming approval that we feel bound to pursue it further. With that in mind we are to pub- 


lish throughout the year several thought provoking articles on the subject, written by Sheldon Cheney, Ralph Pearson, 
Jane Betsy Welling, Rosabell MacDonald, and others of equal significance in art education today. 


The scope and general coverage of our various numbers this year will be conspicuously broader. Teachers will find 
in them much background material as well as classroom helps and plans. Each issue will have space devoted to Art in 
Industry and its numerous connotations. The beginning craftsman and amateur will find much helpful material to give 
him greater assistance on his way. Such matters as the motion picture as a factor in art education will be stressed 
along with such dramatic features as marionettes, stage settings, costumes and the like. The art of America in all its 
vitality and virility will be presented, and as last year, the December issue will be devoted to that art which should 
be of vital interest to every cultured American adult. The newest books and all material of a helpful nature will be 


reviewed from time to time. 


We have recently started a campaign to place DESIGN in magazine departments of the better stores in all the large 


American cities and will publish a list of places in many cities where it can be found. We should appreciate any 


assistance in the form of letters and advice regarding the presentation of our policy before a still greater pudlic. 


That we may be mutually helpful is our wish. 
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By HELEN ALLGEYER 


CHOUINARD SCHOOL 
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MODERNISM IN: ART EDUCATION 


Be toieant of intolerance when it is on the future side. 


The closing of the Bauhaus in Germany, under 
Nazi prohibition, ended a chapter unique in art educa- 
tion—unfortunately when it had hardly more than 
begun. But even if the meaning of the story was left 
doubtful by the political closure, the lesson indetermi- 
nate, there is example for us in the fragmentary 
record. Apparently the uncompleted chapter opened 
at a point in advance of the stage reached in our own 
art-story. 

When I first stepped into the Bauhaus five or six 
years ago, after admiring the “glass box” from the 
outside, I paused at the doors and entry hall, I remem- 
ber, to appraise the harmoniously designed hardware 
and simple furnishings. In the center of the hall was 
a case containing another sort of art, pottery. When 
my student-guide came up, I remarked upon the ad- 
mirable Modern simplicity and machine-age decora- 
tiveness of the bowls and plates. The student’s reply 
has recurred often in the years since: “We don’t make 
pottery any more,” he said, “because it can’t be dupli- 
cated by machinery.” 

The statement seemed to me that of a fanatic. Was 
all art to be ruled out, in the machine-age world, if it 
was not adapted to mechanical reproduction? Was 
the accentuated sheerness of the glass box and the 
hardware, its hard-edged rhythm, to be the only re- 
maining reminder of decoration, the only slight 
enrichment of stark engineering? 

At that time I was less prepared than today to 
detect a real and inescapable wisdom in the boy’s 
attitude. Few of us had then recognized that the 
truest art of this age is emerging in “industrial” 
products, shaped with the machine-tool’s geometric 
rhythm sharp upon them; that the typical artist of our 
society—the only one given an ungrudging living—is 
the industrial designer who brings a creator’s sensi- 
tivity and “character” to the automobile, refrigerator, 
clock and fountain pen. Certainly I had not guessed 
that the abstract painting so richly achieved at that 
same Bauhaus, by the extraordinary trio of painters, 
Kandinsky, Klee and Feininger, was not only a prec- 
ious output on its own account, but a revelation, in the 
absolute, of the quality or value that Geddes, or Teague 
or Lescaze puts into a mass-produced machine or 
utensil when he lifts it into the classification “art’’. 
Perhaps I was holding still to some remnant senti- 
mentalism over the handcrafts, dragging along my 
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early “arts and crafts” loyalties. At the moment, cer- 
tainly, I was dashed by this arrogant youth’s seeming 
dismissal of all art that could not be machine-multi- 
plied. 

The following day I went back unsatisfied to the 
Bauhaus and sought out one of the “masters,” and 
plumped at him my question: “Do you all believe that 
painting and handcrafts and the other unduplicable 
arts must be abolished in, favor of machine-produced 
objects ?” 

He countered with a question: “When was youth 
anything but extreme?” He went on to say that the 
Bauhaus had been founded and equipped primarily out 
of a conviction that most use-objects in the world 
would in future be produced by machinery, and that 
one school should therefore be established to train 
artists specifically in the uses and possibilities of the 
machine as tool—with the probability that the tool 
would impose or create its own “style”. Therefore they 
welcomed the student so loyal to the machine, so 
obsessed by it, that he wanted to crowd out all other 
tools. ‘We need the fanaticism of youth, of the single- 
minded artist. But—” and he summed up all the rest 
with a smile—“I am still a painter.” 

Out of that experience evolved for me the saying 
with which I began, a saying that I have found useful 
often in a half-decade more than usually fruitful of 
contacts with the radicals of art: Be tolerant—when 
it is on the future side. 

Applying the idea to the art-education situation, we 
may perhaps see that real progress is coming only 
where fanaticism is welcomed and capitalized, but in 
those places where some older wisdom understands the 
need of and the uses for fanatic devotion. Education 
seems to me to have failed (in its ultimate objective: 
production of the co-ordinated, richly-living, creative 
man) because it has been afraid of the extreme posi- 
tion; and yet education alone can produce that man, by 
widening its field to take in that position. 


Progress by a wise tolerance of intolerance was re- 
illustrated for me a year later in the Soviet Union. A 
party of us was inspecting a pottery-factory and 
connected school somewhere in the Ukraine above 
Kiev. We had ventured to admire a display of student 
work in which it seemed clear that the last vestiges of 
courtly decoration had been extirpated, and machine- 
age simplicity and directness admirably married to 
strong Modern decorative enrichment. But we were 
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reproved by the teacher-director. In his estimate not 
one of the examples there shown was worthy of a 
new Soviet art of pottery. In the seven years of this 
director’s experience with students, we asked, how 
many designs had met with his approval? None! The 
upshot of it was that this radical would not be satis- 
fied until everything ever used by the expelled 
imperial potters, motives, methods, tools, had been 
discarded. Even the potter’s wheel must go—out of 
loyalty to Communism and a people’s art! 

Intolerance! Fanaticism! But I asked a higher 
Soviet official about it afterwards. “Ah,” he said, “he’s 
one of our best extremists. If there is any better way 
to make pottery, he will drive the students to find it. 
Meantime, you notice, we use the potter’s wheel.” 
Again, tolerance using fanaticism. 

Now the conclusion of this article is going to con- 
cern the importance of what is vaguely known as 
Modernist art—the most extreme aspects of it, even 
to abstract painting and functionalist architecture— 
and the need for overturning the educational structure, 
not merely injecting some art tamely into it. But if 
these fanaticisms seem to some of us necessary before 
there can be a “new education”, their acceptance 
must as certainly be conditioned by a wise understand- 
ing, a mothering tolerance and balancing, out of the 
“old education.” Truly the world can be turned only 
by cranks; but the motive power is not generated out 
of radicalism alone; there must be a place and an or- 
dering in some already established system. 

When I come among teachers I feel like throwing 
off my parlor disguise, turning evangelist, and exhort- 
ing them: For Heaven’s sake go out among the artists, 
listen to them, the very ones who would overturn your 
whole school structure. Capture the secret of their 
enthusiasm, their vision, their intolerance. Enfold 
that in your own wisdom and calm and routine. Then 
and not before you will have your new school, worthy 
of man-as-artist. 

Another paradox: QOne is conscious of a very wide 
and steady flow of progress in education, and yet it 
never seems to arrive. For years there has been im- 
provement, movement forward, but no arrival at a 
terminal. From the artist’s viewpoint particularly the 
goals of creative professional training and of the evo- 
cation of esthetic sensitiveness in the common cultured 
man, seem alike far distant. 

So that, amid enthusiastic appproval of this or that 
bit of improvement, and mild satisfaction with the 
general progressive drift, one is constrained to answer 
evasively whenever a fundamental question is asked. 
such as: Where can one send a student who desires 
to design typically for industry and architecture in the 
machine-age? Where is there a school based—as was 
the Bauhaus—on the recognition of the machine as “a 
peerless tool” of art? Or, regarding not the prospec- 
tive professional artist but the average child growing 
up through schools for cultural broadening, where can 
one direct him, confident that his esthetic and creative- 
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appreciative faculties will be widened, fertilized, ren- 
dered sensitive? 

Why, incidentally, do Mexican or Russian school- 
children seem as a rule to react to and create original 
art; whereas a comparable group in our states is more 
apt to show itself tied up in mental inhibitions and 
sterile imitation ? 

Let us review briefly the thing called ‘progressive 
education.” Is it not admirable that schoolmen now 
aim at individualization not standardization, in the 
graduate-product; at developing the whole man, not 
merely the dry scholar-man or the shrewd business- 
man; at broadening the powers of living by illuminat- 
ing all the cultural tracts, not merely supplying the 
means to “making a living’? The tendencies in ad- 
vanced thinking and effort can, I believe, be fairly 
summarized in those points; or like this, in one-two- 
three formation: 1. Individualization, forestalling the 
regrettable standardization of thinking, acting, preju- 
dices; thus centering schooling on the child, not a 
system. There is good biological and evolutionary 
sense here, too, for mankind evolves, improves, by 
cultivation of the variant. 2. Integration. This chiefly 
is insurance against exploitation of intellectual and 
physical abilities at the expense of other areas of apti- 
tude and inspiration: toward the ideal of the whole 
man. 3. Evocation and illumination. Meaning not 
set training for vocational ends (though that should 
be folded into every education); rather, broadening, 
fertilizing, making curious, stimulating wide experi- 
ence. This is insurance, too, against education ending 
at the close of the school training: instead the student 
awakened to carry on, in self violation; broadening 
and growth through adult life. 

The artist heartily endorses these now widely recog- 
nized and applauded tendencies, because each of them 
seems to bring nearer the time when art will—properly 
—hbe at the heart of education. 1. Individualization. 
He sees that creation, in art, is the very function of 
the individualized human being as differing from the 
standardized human mass. From his viewpoint the 
blocking of creative tangency has been the curse of 
American curricular education. (Cizek once said he 
merely took the lid off the child, where other clamped 
it down.) 2. Integration. What else can art teach 
primarily and exemplify, if not integration, organiza- 
tion about a center, the ordering and enrichment of 
the whole life? (Unless one teach art still as a series 
of end-products, not organic, living activity.) 3. Cul- 
tural broadening. ‘What life enrichment is there so 
rewarding as the arts? Once rid of the narrow voca- 
tional ideal, once convinced of the need to develop in- 
terests that-.will be self growing and _ intrinsically 
rewarding through later life, the educator must almost 
automatically turn to the arts. 

The groundwork of progressive education, then, 
would seem to be right in the artist’s garden. All that 
advanced educators have been accomplishing, in gen- 
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PARTICIPATION 


The Art Laboratory of the University of Minnesota 
has as its chief aim an increase in the student’s enjoy- 
ment of art. It is a part of the General College which 
is designed primarily to provide broadened intellec- 
tual training to that large body of students who seek 
an overview of modern life and of man’s activities 
rather than specialized study. In consequence of this 
the course has a flexible organization and a variety of 
approaches to the subject. Appreciation is defined as 
understanding, and art is used to include everything 
from painting to photography and from automobile 
design to sculpture. 

The philosophy behind the teaching may be well ex- 
pressed by a concrete example. The heating is accom- 
plished by rows of horizontal pipes placed against the 
wall and painted with the conventional aluminum 
paint. However, when the wall behind these pipes 
was painted a strong blue, the pipes at once became 
a most decorative feature. Their purpose is purely 
functional, their effect highly decorative. The change 
was accomplished by a slight knowledge of color and 
a little imagination. The cost was negligible and the 
conditions were similar to those which any of the stu- 
dents might encounter. This simple example has been 
a great aid in making clear to the students that art is 
not always in museums, and that Europe of bygone 
days does not hold a monopoly on beauty. It also 
serves to break down the frightening distinction be- 
tween the so-called Fine and Applied Arts. There is 
no fundamental distinction, and the insistence on the 
customary one has been in part responsible for the 
average student’s apathy toward art. When art is 
defined as something with a gold frame around it, the 
student rightly judges that it is not for him. 

On the other hand if art may be found in inexpen- 
Sive objects, it is perhaps within his grasp, and it at 
once becomes more interesting. With this in mind an 
exhibition was arranged of objects costing less than 
twenty-five cents. Glassware, enameled ware, oil- 
cloth, aluminum and wooden spoons, lamp shades, 
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cigarette boxes, brushes and waste baskets formed the 
most interesting exhibit of the year. They were ar- 
ranged in harmonious groups, and then rearranged 
by the students. Few of them had considered any- 
thing in this class to be art, but they expressed pleas- 
ure at the knowledge. Principles of form and func- 
tion, suitability of design and material as well as 
abstract principles of design were illustrated, and one 
might say taught themselves. 

From this it was but a small step to the vastly im- 
proved designs for industrial containers. The various 
stages of the ink bottle were shown with a background 
of drawing illustrating the evolution of the automobile 
design. Boxes and packages of all sorts have been 
displayed with magazine covers on the wall. The in- 
fluence of modern painting on advertising has been 
illustrated. In this way the course has made a gen- 
uine effort to begin with the level of the student and 
to expand his horizon. The students have not been 
Overawed with the grandeur of art, but have been 
allowed to see that it is something both vital and in- 
teresting. 

Another seriously neglected phase of art teaching 
is that the student seldom comes into contact with an 
original piece of art. His contact is largely through 
black and white reproductions or words. To overcome 
this frequent exhibits of original work by local artists, 
Mexican children, etc., have been placed on the walls 
of the laboratory. There have been short discussions 
instigated by the students, and from time to time they 
have compared their own work with that in the ex- 
hibition. This direct and personal contact takes the 
remoteness out of art. 

Since the laboratory is for the use of the students, 
there are first of all chairs, tables and magazines. 
The magazines are those that will appeal directly to 
the student and at the same time have some art value. 
Every effort is made to have interesting material 
readily available to the student. The remainder of 
the equipment is flexible and inexpensive. Drawing 
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ARRANGEMEN 


Grouping is one of the many ways 
in which the student may find an 
outlet for his creative faculty. This 
photograph as well as others ac- 
companying this article were made 
by the photographic department 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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benches are made of pine, and with several coats of 
shellac have become a fine yellow. Dark reds and 
browns are added by the many-shaped boxes of red- 


wood and masonite. These may be arranged in a mul- 
titude of combinations. Screens of redwood and celo- 
tex are numerous enough so that the room may be 
divided as desired. The arrangement of the room is 
largely a matter of the students’ wishes since they are 
always at liberty to change it. The placing of simple 
furniture in a room brings up many practical prob- 
lems which are seldom considered as worthy of a 
place in art courses. The neutral wall paint cus- 
tomarily found in school rooms has given way to a 
dull yellow on two walls and the ceiling while the third 
wall is dark red. The silver heating pipes against the 
blue wall may be seen through an archway. This use 
of color makes the room brighter and seem larger, 
and gives it a much needed sense of unity by direction 
and contrast. The fourth wall is effectively treated 
with five large panels of selotex separated by narrow 
strips of redwood. 

The course consists of three or four overlapping 
types of activity. There are lectures which always 
aim to relate the material discussed to the student’s 
activities. Discussion groups permit the raising of 
questions and the discussion of those by the whole 
group. Participation in the laboratory acquaints the 
students with materials and brings him into imme- 
diate contact with artistic production. Readings of 
an interesting and instructive nature are assigned to 
supplement the informal reading done in the labora- 
tory. 

Since the students are not being trained as artists, 
there is little attempt to develop technical skill in the 
use of materials. The aim is rather to stimulate the 
student to try a number of mediums, and then if he 
finds one particularly satisfactory, to spend more 
time with it. Materials of varied nature are provided, 
each student chooses his own project, and keeps his 
own record. This means that during one period 
activities may vary from clay modeling and soap carv- 
ing through water color painting to clothes and cos- 
tume designing. Masks have been made of Pop-Eye, 
oil portaraits have been painted of friends, and garden 
ornaments have been cast. The variety of work is 
stimulating, and helps to keep the philosophy of the 
course constantly in mind. 

. Perhaps the most satisfying achievement of all is 
that an atmosphere has been created which seems to 
stimulate the asking of questions. There is very little 
in the field of art or in related fields that does not 
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come up at least once during the quarter. It may be 
a question of color in advertisements, or the feasibil- 


ity of flat roofs in Minnesota, or the trends of auto- 
mobile design, or about modern painting. After 
beginning the discussion groups with arbitrary as- 
signments, questions were collected and formed the 
basis for the remainder of the meetings. Education 
here is not the answering of questions which have 
never been asked. 

The aim of the lectures has been to state in a sim- 
ple manner the fundamental principles of art produc- 
tion and appreciation. The first quarter dealt with 
art as a social and historical expression of the life of 
the people. Names and dates have been abandoned 
in favor of the origin of forms in architecture and 
painting, reasons for the choice of subject matter, 
considerations of climate and geography. Different 
periods have been discussed in the light of their 
changing ideals rather than from one constant cri- 
terion. The second quarter explained the principles 
of design which have remained relatively constant 
through the ages. The third quarter has been a dis- 
cussion of the more important techniques used in the 
field of art such as photography, printing architec- 
tural construction, pottery making, etc. 

These with the readings are intended to give the 
student a background so that he may establish his 
own theories and criteria for judgment, and above 
all so that he may enjoy contemporary products. The 
aim is not to submerge him in the past, but to give 
him enough knowledge of the past so that he may 
enjoy the present. Several other methods have been 
tried but with less success. The historical method 
has been abandoned because it seldom leads to an 
understanding of the products of one’s own age. 
Division according to subject matter was tried, but 
was abandoned because it created arbitrary distinc- 
tions. The group into which art is divided frequently 
become so complicated and misleading that the funda- 
mental unity is lost. 

The whole set-up is definitely experimental in na- 
ture. The organization of the course is as flexible as 


the equipment. Readings are changed as rapidly as 
more suitable ones are found. Lectures are given to 
take advantage of current affairs rather than to pre- 
serve a designed sequence. The purpose of the work 
is to stimulate the student’s enjoyment of art, and 
this can best be done through keeping him active. 
The course of his activity cannot be determined be- 
forehand, and arranged definitely. It is the duty of 
the instructor to provide him with materials, direc- 
tion, and stimulation. 
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The upper illustrations show some 
results from the free experimen- 
tation of the students. Below is 
an arrangement of materials be- 
neath three Spanish Posters. 
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CULTURE OF THE 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

During the year of 1934 the entire world reached a 
climax of national and racial tension. It seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate therefore at this time to discover 
a direct method of turning the energies of mankind 
into more positive and creative channels, lest they 
negate our human heritage in a cataclysm of super- 
national scale. 

As long as the objective of nations is material politi- 
cal or military dominance over its opponents, we shall 
have war. Temporary prevention of war by shifting 
alliances between nations is no answer to the world’s 
ery for peace. And not until we set up positive ways 
of turning the energies of entire peoples back into the 
true valuation of their own powers of creative expres- 
sion as individuals, as nations and as races, can we 
hope for peace. William James was therefore right in 
speaking of a moral equivalent for war. But his term 
was perhaps too narrow to include the emotional ener- 
gies that can only be transmuted in the positive ex- 
perience of aesthetic creation. 

The distance of the Americas from the tensions of 
the European scene makes it possible to consider im- 
mediate ways and means of transmuting these cre- 
ative energies of man on the two American continents 
into some positive and flowing form of expression, a 
creative form that may lead to life more abundant 
instead of death for ourselves and the generations to 
come. 

In speaking of the three Americas, I have in mind 
the twenty countries of South America and Central 
America, the United States and Canada. The need is 
to bring about a cultural rapprochement between the 
nations, the races and individuals of both continents. 
How then can this best be brought about today? Not 
by commercial and national and racial rivalry, but by 
strengthening the cultural exchange between the 
peoples of both continents. Certain ways have already 
been opened by governmental and educational and 
artistic cooperation. And the Pan American Union 
stands as a living symbol of this economic, social and 
cultural exchange. 

But it seems as though the time were ripe for a 
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THREE AMERICAS 


By MARGARET NAUMBURG 


drawing together of the cultural energies of North, 
South and Central America in an exchange of creative 
experience and values, neither controlled nor domi- 
nated by the viewpoint of governments or their 
servants. 

To do this adequately there is no doubt in the minds 
of those who have so far considered and approved this 
plan, that large funds will eventually be needed for 
the realization of the entire project. But the plan it- 
self can be divided into several phases. 

There is first the concept of an exhibit of Arts and 
Crafts to draw together culturally all the countries of 
South and Central America with Canada and the 
United States. Arts and Crafts are selected as the 
focal point for bringing about the first steps in a truer 


understanding between the nations and races of the 
_two continents because it does not challenge either 
political, religious or national opinions. It touches 


rather on the creative core of all living peoples, of all 
climes and race, of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
We have at least arrived at such a vantage point in 
our present civilization that we can agree on the im- 
portance to all countries of encouraging the creative 
urge of man, as expressed in the Arts. It is wise 
therefore to begin here to increase the mutual appre- 
ciation, sympathy and tolerance between race and 
race, nation and nation and man and man today. 


The term “Arts and Crafts” is not being used of this 
exhibit in the narrow sense of merely describing the 
domestic Arts, such as weaving and pottery and metal 
work. But rather is it employed as a general term, to 
encompass all the Arts and all the Crafts that we are 
capable of using for creative expression in our living. 

The plan of the exhibition would therefore include a 
number of phases. The range in time would reach 
from the most ancient examples of early sculpture, 
frescoes and ceremonial implements of the indigenous 
cultures and pass all through the significant phases of 
racial and national expression. In this panorama, the 
folk Arts would be included, each in their appropriate 
place in the evolving cultures of the Indian, the Negro 
and the White races on both the continents. 
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In aiming to give a dynamic picture of the cultural 
evolution of the three Americas, a major portion of 
the exhibition would, of necessity, deal with the cycle 
of Indian culture as it has and does manifest from 
Alaska, through the United States and down through 
Central and South America. Similarly, the past and 
present aspects of Negro Art would be shown first in 
their purest racial essence on both continents, and 
then in their mingling and impacts with the Indian 
and White races. And thirdly, there would be pre- 
sented the most significant expressions of the con- 
quering White races on both continents; the Spanish 
influx to South and Central America and the out- 
standing contacts of the White conquerors in North 
America. 

For those of us who inhabit the United States, such 
an exposition will be important in commingling the 
full flavor of the Indian and Negro culture with that 
of our own White race. And for South and Centra! 
America, such an exposition may be helpful in counter- 
acting for our southern neighbors their present undue 
sense of inferiority in relation to the practical achieve- 
ments of North America. 

The setting up of an Arts and Crafts exhibition of 
the three Americas may be regarded as the best intro- 
ductory step to bringing the races and nations of the 
two continents into deeper sympathy and useful under- 
standing. 

Already the traveling exhibit of Mexican Art has 
shown how familiarity with a foreign Art expression 
brings sympathy, interest and cooperation. The more 
that alien peoples know and appreciate each other’s 
cultural expression, the less danger there is of war. 
Soon also there comes to New York an exhibition of 
ancient Guatemalan ‘textiles with illustrations of their 
adaptation to practical commercial usage today. This 
exhibition, arranged by Miss Ruth Reeves, sponsored 
by a Carnegie grant and exhibited in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, seems, as Miss Reeves herself expresses it, like 
an introductory chapter to the larger exhibit that I 
am proposing. 

There is no doubt that the space of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York would also be the ideal setting for 
this larger exhibition of the three Americas in Arts 
and Crafts. And the Smithsonian Institution, here in 
Washington, has already offered its space for the same 
purpose. 

This preliminary plan for a single large exhibit has 
now been replaced, however, after consultation and 
discussion with authorities and experts in the various 
fields of the arts, education, anthropology, archeology 
and the government, with an exhibit divided into two 
parts; one section to cover the Arts and Crafts and the 
educational approach, the other the anthropological 
and archeological aspects with their more scientific 
implications. 

There were several important reasons for this de- 
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cision. First the vast proportions of the undertaking 
made the idea of a single exhibit, which would travel 
about through the United States and South and Cen- 
tral America, too unwieldy for that purpose. It then 
became clear that the method of organizing of the two 
aspects of the exhibit were of necessity somewhat dif- 
ferent. Consultation with anthropoligists and archeol- 
ogists and museum directors made it evident that 
the organization of the scientific and historical aspects 
of the plan would demand a long period for patient 
research and for the organization and selection of 
special museum collections. It would also involve far 
greater sums of money to bring about the desired 
exhibit. 

On the other hand, the Arts and Crafts aspect of the 
exhibit plan lent itself to a much more rapid develop- 
ment. 

The precedent of the successful Mexican loan ex- 
hibit has made the South and Central American coun- 
tries eager to cooperate. There are many interesting 
private collections available. And already sufficient 
contracts have been set up to assure the gathering of 
unusual collections of the native arts and crafts 
directly in Mexico and all of the Central and South 
American countries. And the cooperation of the 
regional and racial cultural groups has been assured 
in the United States. 

There is an eager public seeking today for more of 
the authentic folk art as well as for the more sophis- 
ticated modern products of our three Americas. The 
organizing of such an exhibit can be done fairly quickly 
and with comparatively little expense for the large 
cultural return. 


It must especially be emphasized that this exhibit is 
not to be one more lifeless museum exhibit. Its pur- 
pose is to bring the cultural energies of the two conti- 
nents into currents of sympathy and understanding, 
by an exchange and sharing of their racial heritage. 
It is proposed to have the exhibit accompanied not only 
by someone who can lecture intelligently, but by sev- 
eral teachers of the arts and crafts, so that as the ex- 
hibit travels through all the countries it can be effec- 
tive in directing the enthusiasm and creative interest 
aroused into channels of fresh artistic expression in 
all the countries visited. There is a growing public 
of youths and adults, ready both artistically and edu- 
cationally to respond to this exhibit. 


In February at the conference of the Progressive 
Education Association in Washington, the decision 
was announced to have the next educational confer- 
ence in cooperation with the New Education Fellow- 
ship in Mexico City, at the invitation of the Mexican 
government, from August 20 to September Ist. I was 
made chairman of the Arts and Crafts Section of the 
Conference. 


This seemed to offer an important opportunity to 
launch the preliminary part of the Arts and Crafts 


See Page 39 
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ADVENTURING WITH TEACHERS 


In September, the bulletin board of Washington 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio, carried the following an- 
nouncement: 

“Are you interested in a Teacher’s Art Class meeting 
on Mondays from 3:00 to 4:00? Work is being 
planned to meet the needs of teachers: 

1. Who want ‘something we can use’ in primary 

grades. 

2. Who struggle with making blackboard illustra- 

tions ‘look right’ in any grade. 

3. Who want the fun that comes from sketching, 

designing and splashing paint.” 

Twenty-two teachers from Washington and neigh- 
boring schools responded. Fifteen teachers attended 
regularly the forty sessions of the year, while seven 
teachers came whenever it was possible to do so. The 
personnel of the class represented diversified interests, 
—kindergarten, elementary, and junior high. The 
younger teachers had received some previous art train- 
ing at the university; others had studied at a time 
when the principles underlying art education are un- 
like those at present; while a few had received no prior 
instruction. 

I purposed to develop in the group a greater respect 
for a child’s art efforts, a keener recognition of the 
child’s needs and greater confidence in each teacher’s 
ability to meet those needs. This, I hoped to reach 
through four approaches: first, attempting to under- 
stand what art really is, second, learning a simple 
grammar of art, third, recognizing periods of aesthetic 
growth in children, and fourth, experiencing the joy 
of creating for themselves. 

For a definition of art, we used that splendid one of 
John Dewey’s: 

“Art is not an outer product nor an outer behavior. 
It is an attitude of spirit, a state of mind—one which 
demands for its own satisfaction and fulfilling a shap- 
ing of matter to new and more significant form.” * 

We found that an art product comes about through 
an inner desire to create; that it involves feeling and 
thinking and doing. We found that satisfaction comes 
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art of children. 


By JEAN M. GLEAVES 


TEACHER OF ART 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


from something one thinks of, from something one is 
responsible for and from something one has finished. 


‘Children and master artists alike have these experi- 


ences. This group of teachers’ was to approximate 
these experiences as best it could. 

With this explanation in mind we attacked copying, 
tracing and coloring as no art at all. These activities 
have been commercialized by various publications. 
With each year there is more enticing material on the 
markets to damage the originality of the child, making 
him more dependent. Granting that the scheme does 
keep a youngster busy and out of mischief, it certainly 
does not produce a creative, resourceful child. All too 
often teachers unwittingly give out patterns for chil- 
dren to use. The results may be pleasing to an adult’s 
standards of realism; the activity is unhealthy for 
children. 


How much better to train a child to rely on his own 


daily experiences for art subject matter. He is inter- 
ested in people,—the milk-man, the street-cleaner, and 
the gardner. The fire engine, a teeter totter, and a 
new truck thrill beyond words. What better subject 
matter could be desired. 

Only through an understanding of line, space and 
color harmonies, does one become first tolerant of and 
then deeply interested in contemporary art and the 
It is not easy for those who have 
always looked for realism—photographic accuracy—to 
find beauty elsewhere. In modeling a head, the sculp- 
tor selects and modifies his lines and masses, hoping 
the composition will suggest the inner feeling with 
which he regarded his subject. Gothic figures were 
distorted to fit the architectural spaces. Greek statutes 
embodied ideal proportions, not the actual proportions 
of the models. Little children unconsciously work in 
the same way. Their methods and results receive little 
commendation from an adult who lacks a knowledge of 
the grammar of art. 

To learn more of the sequential development of 
children’s interests, we used examples of their work. 
There were samples from the “manipulative period” 
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when the child, becoming acquainted with a new me- 
dium is fully satisfied with the motor activity involved. 
There were samples from the “symbolic period” show- 
ing how the child makes use of his discovery that 
chaotic lines, smudges, and accidents will actually 
stand for an idea. There were pictures from the third 
or “realistic period” wherein the child carefully com- 
poses and struggles with more accurate shapes to em- 
body his idea. The teachers, realizing the seriousness 
of this period and looking back upon their own child- 
hood experiences, were amazed to learn that here was 
the period where much of their own spontaneity had 
ceased. They saw that their minds had gotten ahead 
of their ability to do; they had become raw with their 
own inferiority as they saw work and heard the criti- 
cisms of others. 


As we studied each example of children’s work we 
attempted to figure out the animating purpose behind 
it, and what use had been made of the principles of art. 
Did the composition satisfactorily fill the space? Was 
there emphasis? Subordination? Had the child felt 
rhythm? It was through such study that I hoped the 
teachers would gain power in interpreting children’s 
work. 


The creative experiences of the group embraced a 
wide field. I can suggest only a few of the things done. 
In the beginning lesson, the class did three studies of 
imaginary flowers. For the first, I asked that the com- 
position fit the paper. Since the flower itself was to be 
the center of interest, it was to be made important by 
size, shape, placement and bright color. In the second 
study I asked that several flowers of different sizes 
and colors be used; that the picture be painted with as 
few strokes as possible; and that the leaves and stems 
be the right proportion for the flowers. In the third 
study the flowers were to be placed in a bowl. Each 
teacher was supplied with poster paint, large brushes 
and an easel. Work was to be done boldly and speedily. 
There was no time for pondering and fussing over de- 
tails. 


In the second lesson we painted boldly from real sun- 
flowers, and followed this by imaginary scenes of 
“Fairy Homes”. Among the flowers, there sprang 
forth recklessly chimneys, windows, doorways and 
swinging bridges. At another time we _ sketched 
autumn trees from memory using water colors, wax 
crayon or colored blackboard chalk. Throughout the 
year, many mediums were available, so that each 
teacher could experiment and learn the right handling. 
Work was done at easles, at blackboards or on large 
sheets of paper tacked to the walls. | 


Considerable attention was given to brush drawings 
of action figures. In view of the fact that scientific 
investigations by Lukens, Maitland, Sargent and Mil- 
ler, McCarty and Goodenough, all prove that children 
in their drawings make greater use of the human form 
than any other form, teachers graduate from training 
centers unprepared to make use of this natural in- 
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After studying the rudiments of 


terest in figures. 
perspective the class divided itself into groups to paint 
large scenes,—an Indian village, a downtown street 
corner, the Cincinnati water front, and a room in- 
terior. 

Has the adventure been worth the forty Monday 


after school hours? The following spontaneous ex- 
pressions from the teachers may be of interest: 

“Why this is like being young again!” 

“T thought I’d go through the floor when you said 
we would do portraits. But see what I did. I always 
supposed that I couldn’t.” 

“There is a wonderful example of perspective in the 
Art Museum. I noticed it Sunday.” 

“For the first time in my teaching experience, I step- 
ped to the board, drew a stomach and no one laughed.”’ 

“You know, I couldn’t see a bit of beauty in a young- 
ster’s work until we began hunting for it.” 

“From now on, I am going to keep one painting a 
week from each child in my room, so I can study its 
growth.” 

“My sister (a teacher in another school) and I have 
this very same lesson every Monday night after din- 
ner.”’ 

“T almost drove into a pole—I have been looking at 
trees all week.”’ 

“Look at our baby’s drawing—fourteen months—see 


how much like Helda Eng’s little niece’s drawings. 


Since reading that book, I am going to follow up this 
baby.” 

“T feel refreshed after this class, like I feel in the 
morning.” 

After living seven hours with forty youngsters a 
teacher does not find the time between three and four 
o’clock particularly potent with creative possibilities 
for herself. For that reason the time was meant to be 
a joyous occasion; a time for play; a time for experi- 
menting with mediums and subject matter that one 
never dared tackle before. The art products were not 
outstanding; they were not exhibition pieces; they 
were never intended to be. We did have a small dis- 


play at the close of the term but just for ourselves. We 


were surprised at our accomplishments. It had been a 
real adventure. 


* John Dewey, The Psychology of Drawing, Imagination and Ex- 
pression Culture and Industry in Education. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1919. Pp. 17. 

+H. T. Lukens, “A Study of Children’s Drawings, Pedagogical 
Seminary IV (October, 1896), 79-110. 

Louise Maitland, “What Children Draw to Please Themselves”, 
Inland Education, (September, 1895), 87. 

Walter Sargeant and Elizabeth Miller, How Children Learn to 
Draw, p. 154. New York: Ginn and Co., 1916. 

Stella A. McCarty, Children’s Drawings, p. 135, Baltimore: Wil- 
liams and Wilkings, 1924. 

Florence L. Goodenough, “ Studies in the Psychology of Children’s 
Drawings,” Psychological Bulletin, XXV (May, 1928). p. 275. 
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TILE PANELS 
IN SUBWAY 


These four decorative panels in 
tiles were designed by Domenico 
Mortellito to be used in the sta- 
tions of the new city railway sys- 
tem in Newark, New Jersey. The 
subway has a body colored tile 
throughout which is a soft warm 
rey. There are different color 
ands in each station, with the 
ecorative panels shown on these 
ages. The station names are 
one to harmonize with the con- 
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AT NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 


By DOMENICO MORTELLITO 


crete vaulted soffits. The subject 
matter used throughout is that of 
the activities on the Morris Canal 
in which stead the subway now 
exists. The tiles were made by the g 
underglazed method and were ex- 
ecuted in the kilns of the Mueller 
Tile Company at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Ralph Smilie was the con- 
struction engineer who is at pres- 
ent working on the Hudson Tunnel. Bs: 
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TINWARE 


The realization of the possibilities of simple mate- 
rials and methods is frequently brought out in the 
craft products of peasants all over the world, and this 
is particularly true of Mexican tinware. At first it is 
difficult for us to think of tin as anything beyond the 
containers for various canned foods, but then we may 
remember a few “flowers” made from tin at the ex- 
pense of beauty and utility. Tin in the hands of a 
Mexican craftsman is not closely related to either of 
these products, for he makes of it a material of con- 
siderable beauty. Perhaps part of this beauty is de- 
rived from the fact that everything that he makes is 
useful and its appeal grows out of a careful adapta- 
tion of shape and decoration to the primary function 
of the object. The low cost of the material, the few 
tools needed, and the simplicity of the process make 
this sort of work one of the most useful for teaching 
in schools or to adult classes. It involves far less 
time and labor than does work in pewter or copper, 
and the results seem particularly harmonious with 
contemporary interiors. 

Although the visitor to Mexico may see a few 
articles of tin in the shops of Mexico City, he can see 
the work to much better advantage in Taxco. The 
tourist shops have not yet begun to exploit it probably 
because it costs so little that the profit is small. It 
would be an easy matter to spend some time in Mexico 
without realizing the existence of this craft unless you 
happen to be attracted by a considerable amount of 
hammering in a small shop. We found such a place 
in Taxco where a man and his two small sons were 
busy shaping, cutting, decorating and soldering va- 
rious. objects. They made ashtrays, candle sticks, 
trays, mirror frames, lamps, pictures and even paint 
brush holders for artists. On the following day the 
artisan carried his wares up to the main square where 
a fiesta was in progress, and his display was-unques- 
tionably the most attractive of them all. Some idea 
of the brilliance of the display may be gained from 


the photograph. The display was carefully arranged. 


on a matete which offered a splendid contrast of 
color and texture. The highlights of the tin were 
admirably accentuated by the soft gleam of the straw, 
and the contrast of warm and cool colors was most 
satisfactory. 


By EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 
OWATONNA PROJ- 
ECT, OWATONNA, MINN, 


Since his products were not made for the tourist 
trade nor for the bourgeoisie but for the peasants 
themselves, there was no useless object there. None 
of his products had the menacing aspect of dust- 
catching tin flowers for he had a sincere respect for 
his material. The design had all of the simple vigor 
which is inherent in the economical solution of a prob- 
lem. As may be seen from the drawing and photo- 
graphs the designs are based on combinations of the 
simplest lines and forms. Straight lines and arcs of 
circles are the important elements, and these are ac- 
centuated with dots or occasional leaf forms. All of 
the designs are worked in the metal while it is still 
fiat. The metal is placed on a pad of leather or old 
inner tubes (the Mexicans have many interesting 
uses for worn-out tires and inner tubes) securely fas- 
tened to a bench, and the design is either stamped or 
drawn in. The metal is worked from both sides so 
that the design is both raised and depressed. Most of 
the work is done freehand with a tool resembling an 
ice pick, but the circles are added with a compass, and 
the complex leaf forms are produced from _ long- 
handled dies. All edges are carefully turned twice 
and hammered together so that there is nothing on 
which to cut one’s self, and then the pieces are sol- 
dered together. The primitive equipment consists of 
a charcoal brazier and a soldering iron, and this work 
is generally done by the boys. 


Some of the objects such as candlesticks and ash 


_ trays have bases filled with lead so that they will not 


be tipped over. The mirror frame has very simple 
clips adjustable to different sizes of glass. Sometimes 
these frames are far more elaborate, involving candle- 


holders, shelves, etc. 


There are several “tricks” which may be used on 
the product to vary the effect. If one does not wish 
the sharp contrast of light and shade, the tin may be 
rubbed. with any kitchen cleaner. This produces a 
series of tiny scratches which diffuse the light, and 
makes it look more like pewter or silver. In order to 
prevent rust and to preserve the surface the work may 
be given several coats of shellac, varnish or lacquer. 
Protected in this way it may be used for any purpose, 
and becomes a highly decorative note in interiors. 
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and maintain a vigor resultant from 
a sound solution of the problem. 
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To the left can be 
seen the exhibit of 
tinware as arranged 
in the market at 
Taxco by the natives. 


FROM SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT'S POINT VIEW 


By A. C. FLORA 


SUPT. AOF SCHOOLS 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


One of the large objectives in all art instruction is 
the development of keen appreciation. The genesis of 
appreciation is to be found in natural phenomena. Art 
itself is the synthesis of nature’s offering. The masses 
who are not sensitive to natural beauty will not likely 
be very appreciative of the products of art to be found 
in paintings, sculpture, music, architecture or any 
other phase of creative genius. The concept of art 
has been too narrow. It has been too long confined to 
art galleries and studios. Artists themselves have 
failed to influence the masses because of their snob- 
bishness. They have looked upon the masses as a 
boorish and sordid lot of creatures lacking in refine- 
ment and appreciation. This attitude on the part of 
artists has inhibited, rather than helped, the masses 
in their search for the beautiful. The fact is, there 
is much refinement and appreciation repressed and 
hidden in the bosom of individuals because they lack 
a mode of, or vocabulary for, self-expression. The 
masses fail to approach the artist and learn from 
him because he remains too contentedly and serenely 
wrapped in his professional and technical garb. 

Aside from what we have said concerning art and 
artists, there are other contributing causes to the de- 
velopment which we have described. The very nature 
of the life of our early settlers and pioneers, being 
laden with hardships, probably caused many to make 
a fetish of utilitarianism, thereby crowding out all of 
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their artistic impulses. Another hindrance to broad, 
appreciative understanding and development was the 
religious practices of many, which dismantled pride, 
questioned the influence of the arts, and relied on 
simple, rugged honesty as the surer road to salvation. 
These factors, coupled with the rugged individualism 
of our frontiersmen, have made it difficult to promote 
the cultivation of the aesthetic impulses. 

Let us now take a new glance at the landscape. We 
see on every hand heartening signs of a real and gen- 
uine artistic impulse guiding the conduct of the masses 
today. One has only to look into the industrial plants, 
the shops, our homes, and wherever products are being 
designed or sold, to see that art is greatly influencing 
our surroundings and our choices when we acquire 
goods. In short, art is being more and more made 
an integral part of our living. We are no longer sat- 
isfied to visit the museums and art galleries and return 
home to live among ugly tables and chairs, and in the 
midst of unsightly gardens. In this respect a great 
transformation has taken place during the past decade, 
and I believe that art teachers are largely to be 
thanked for the change of attitude. They have sought 
to create in the minds and hearts of our youth an ap- 
preciation for the beautiful. They have done more, in 
that they have led many to participate in creating 
something. Let it be understood that participation is 
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WAFFLE 
IRONS 


These two waffle irons 
are examples of the new 
order of design in the 
field of the mail-order 
houses. They were de- 
signed by the staff 
of Montgomery - Ward. 
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COPYRIGHTED BY THE BALLINGER CO. AND HARRY STERNFELD 


NEW FEDERAL BUILDING FOR PHILADELPHIA 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


The Post Office and Court House shown above was 
designed by the Ballinger Company and Harry Stern- 
feld and is to be erected in Philadelphia. The exterior 
facing of the building will be stone. Above each main 
entrance there are to be carved symbols of the United 
States Government and the various Federal Depart- 
ments in the building. This rendering by Hugh Ferriss. 
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MEXGILA POTTERY 


One would scarcely think of the Gila Monster as 
inspiration for anything; yet in at least one instance 
it has been just that. It has remained for Mexican 
artists to discern a certain wild beauty in this for- 
bidding lizard of the Mexican and Arizona desert 
wastes, and to perpetuate its variegated markings on 
pottery. 

Clumsy and of repulsive aspect, the Gila Monster 
has a skin which resembles bead work. Markings are 
dark brown—nearly black—and yellow. It is the only 
member of the order Lacertilia known to be venomous, 
the poison sacs being in the salivary glands of the 
lower jaw. Its food consists of worms, centipedes, 
frogs and eggs of lizards. The specimen shown in 
the accompanying photograph measured nineteen 
inches from its snout to the tip of its blunt tail. It 
is said to derive its name from the Gila river in Ari- 
zona. 

Mexgila pottery, made by a family of Mexican arti- 
zans on the border near E] Paso, Texas, is one of the 
most substantial of all types of Mexican ware. The 
name is from the words “Mexican” and “Gila.” 

Entirely hand-made, the pottery is very heavy, 
glazed on the inside, and bears on its outer surface 
three coats of paint and two of shellac. This renders 
it almost perfectly water-tight, an unusual feature in 
Mexican clay products. Ground color is black, and for 
the decoration two colors are used alternating between 
a unique red resembling Chinese red, and yellow. 
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By MARK E. NUSSBAUM 


These variegated designs are outlined with gold. 

The method of manufacture is interesting in its 
crudity. Light brown in color, the clay is similar to 
the adobe used for building purposes, and is found in 
apparently inexhaustible quantities in southwestern 
United States and Mexico. The exact source of the 
special clay used in Mexgila pottery is known only 
to the makers. 

The clay is crushed fine, screened, and mixed with 
water to the consistency of thin mud. In a pit about 
five feet in diameter and three feet deep the clay is 
worked for about an hour until thoroughly mixed. 
It is then strained and poured into a “‘pila’’, or vat, 
to sun-dry, where it remains for two days. Again it 
is liquified and again poured into a vat—“asoliadero”— 
to dry, this time for from three days to a week. When 
hard the clay is carried into the molding house where 
it is moistened and kneaded into a soft, doughy mass; 
it is then ready for the potter’s wheel—torno”’— 
where it is shaped into vases and bowls. 

The final step is the burning in the kiln, a crude 
structure little different from the type used for 
centuries. A thick grating of adobe bricks separates 
the fire box from the upper compartment. Pottery to 
be burned is stacked in through a large round open- 
ing in the top. 

The brilliance of Mexgila pottery distinguishes it 
from the somber tones of other similar ware. In this 
it is thought to resemble Japanese craft. 
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The two illustrations on this 
page show the potter at work on 
the "torno", forming the ware 
of the clay prepared in the pits 
seen in the lower photograph. 
The primitive method of manu- 
facture is clearly discernible. 
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RELATIONSHIPS CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


What is the relation between the general 
development of intelligence in young pupils 
and the evolution of their artistic aptitude? 

“Bob, do you know there’s a place called Heaven, 
and if you’re good, you’ll go there?” queried a serious 
minded kindergarten child of his light-hearted friend 
as they stood turning the pencil sharpener. The in- 
quisitor continued with emphasis, “‘And there’s another 
place you’ll go if you aren’t good and it’s plenty hot! 
You’d better watch out!” Unimpressed Bob ground 
out another pencil. ‘Aw, I don’t think you have to 
be so awful careful before you’re six years old.” 

Quite contrary to Bob’s philosophy, which in the 
past has been prevalent, we now recognize the vast 
importance of these early years because of their last- 
ing effect long after the conscious recollection of the 
events has ceased to be. 

My own philosophy has been evolved from honest, 
unprejudiced observation of the development of very 
little children from four to six years of age. 

A few years ago in an effort to determine stages of 
growth and their relationships I undertook a study of 
the art activities of fifty kindergarten children be- 
tween the ages of four and a half and six years. The 
study covered a period of ten months. During this 
time the art products of each child were kept in 
sequence as well as a daily record of his activities. 
This record included the time of the creation of the 
product and any other experiences which seemed to 
contribute. 

I sincerely tried not to project myself into the child’s 
experience. I left him utterly free to handle art 
media—clay, paint, crayolas—and to react to situa- 
tions which arose. While it is to be observed that the 
purpose of the study was not undertaken to determine 
the relationship between the development of general 
intelligence and the evolution of artistic aptitude, still 
there were several incidental outcomes which pointed 
definitely in this direction. 

In this daily record note was made of every state- 
ment or act of mine which was not in accord with 
what I started out to do. Sometimes I forgot myself 
in a desire to save a child from a discouraging mis- 
take and suddenly said, “Do you think this would be 
better?” It was then interesting to discover whether 
or not the suggestion carried over into the child’s ex- 
perience affecting his expression. At the time of 
undertaking the study the children had not been given 
intelligence tests. This was done at the close of the 
year. As the daily records were checked against the 
intelligence ratings it was found that the children of 
high intelligence had been able to hurdle these mental 
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By HELEN HAND ZILLGITT, DIR. 


KINDERGARTEN, CHAPMAN SCHOOL 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


interruptions and to carry on their own ideas—some- 
times utilizing those interposed suggestions, but just 
as frequently not doing so. It was quite different with 
some children of average intelligence and with all of 
those of lower than average; to them the suggestions 
from the teacher which were intended to be helpful 
had amounted to nothing but mental obstacles which 
they could not and did not surmount. | 

In addition to the fact that in the case of some 
average and all lower than average children, checks 
in their creative expression amounted to retardation. 
Another point was noted which seems most significant, 
not all of the children who rated high in the intelli- 
gence test showed marked artistic aptitude though 
they all indicated some degree of aptitude but all those 
children who exhibited more than an average artistic 
aptitude were checked high in the intelligence ratings 
or above average. 

There were no standards set for the children and as 


a result each child gradually evolved his own. While — 


this procedure was entirely acceptable for the pur- 
poses of this study, it was admittedly inconsistent 
with the usual theories in common practice. An inter- 
esting and somewhat disconcerting outcome, however, 
was that the children left unaided, so achieved satis- 
faction to themselves and also attained standards 
which the teacher regarded as desirable. The evolu- 
tion of the artistic process as expressed by the product 
of the children during the year’s work showed a con- 
siderable gain when compared with similar sequences 
of children’s work under the usual practice. It was 
interesting to note that it took them longer to get 
their media under successful control but when this 
was achieved they went much further in expression. 

From this study and more recent observation under 
different procedure, the practice of which was some- 
what altered as a result of this experience, I have 


arrived at certain convictions in regard to the artistic 


activities of little children. Some of these bear 
directly upon the subject and others indirectly. From 
careful study of children’s art products through their 
various stages of development as well as the experi- 
ence in connection with their production, I have come 
to believe sincerely that all children have a God-given, 
normal point of view which naturally expresses itself 
beautifully. If the child’s abilities are stimulated and 
liberated before the normally artistic point of view 
becomes clouded and before he becomes too hedged 
about with fears and inhibitions, and a consequent 
sense of inferiority, he will express that beauty which 
naturally is his. 


See Page 32 
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The selectivity by which 
Miss Bourke-White brings 
out beautiful sequences, 
dark and fight patterns, 
recurrent rhythms, and 
subordination of the un- 
important in her photo- 
graphs, makes them 
unique. They are a splen- 
did lesson to the designer. 
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SPINDLES 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 
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N CHARCOAL 


By MYRTLE ROREM 


BYERS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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INDIAN PANEL 


By MYRTLE ROREM 


COLORADO 


BYERS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


DENVER 
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STAGE SET 


DESIGNED FOR "“EMPORER JONES" BY 
JOSEPHINE SHIVLEY, OMAHA, NEB. 


ART APPRECIATION 


With one fell sweep of the eyes we find the standard 
of appreciation in its application to uses of everyday 
life of the millions, is about the level of the polychrome 
gnomes on the front lawn, with a Chauve Sauris type 
house as a background; a mad whirlwind of higgly 
piggly furniture, drapery and accessories for the in- 
terior. With a gracious smile, all audaciously appear 
to dominate the hideous confusion. 

In a panic we blink and wonder what our educators 
have been doing to show so little evidence of influence. 
We must, however, rise at once and acclaim the fact 
that something is being done. Though there is a 
dearth of results, just the same the little by little 
efforts are building gradually toward the hoped for 
higher standards of appreciation by all in the future. 

If we glance over the field and observe what is being 
done to develop an awareness in the responses of the 
public we shall find much encouragement. The Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and other divi- 
sions throughout the country have organized classes 
based upon appreciation. These courses emphasize 
various phases as Interior Decoration, Costume Appre- 
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By ANNE McPHAIL 


UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ciation, Landscape Gardening and so forth. The in- 
structors of these courses have been pioneers in their 
struggle to help thousands. They have, with the stores’ 
cooperation, taken their classes into the various de- 
partments such as furniture, drapery, rugs, china, etc., 
and arranged them showing the finest uses for a given 
situation. The wholesales’ staffs have been greatly 
interested and responsive to the splendid opportunities 
for constructive help in sensing the new demand for 
better products. Many of the instructors have gone 
into outlying districts carrying equipment with them 
to help isolated groups. Houses have been turned over 
to instructors for analysis and improvement. Eager 
people who have been groping for something, they 
truly are not just sure what, to make their homes 
more livable and their lives freer and happier, have 
greedily absorbed such direct answers to their prob- 
lems. 

Each course is carefully planned and developed to 
fit the experiences of the class. In landscape garden- 
ing, for example, the work is designed around the 
average size garden space. How to create the most 
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charming arrangement of lawn, shrubs, walks, and 
seasonal plants for the greatest pleasure the year 
round. 

Interior decoration is treated with great simplicity 
using the present regulation type of home for a start- 
ing point and endeavoring to make the most of its 
limitations. The personality of the individuals living 
in the home is taken into consideration and suggestions 
are given to create a background in which they can 
live happily. In other words the home is subordinated 
to them and is designed with that thought in mind. 
A quiet, gentle type of person naturally would be lost 
in an interior planned for a vivacious dominating per- 
sonality. The home echoes the individuals and not 
the converse. 

The beauty of the home and its surroundings 
naturally inspire expectations of a charming individual 
and the idea should be built up to them as the high 
point of the whole conception. Costume appreciation 
brings into existence a _ splendid opportunity to 
strengthen the identity of character. The whole ward- 
robe is planned, the costume created, to fit time, place 
and occasion. Every effort is made to establish clearly 
in mind the scope of opportunities that can be de- 
veloped with a very limited purse; organized ideas of 
the type costumes fitted for the personality for ail 
occasions. Accessories and grooming are considered 
as a vital part of the scheme. 

As one continues to observe, realization creeps in 
that many sources of inspiration are available to help 
a wavering soul to carry on. A generous number of 
fine magazines of good standing, economical too, are 
filled with excellent ideas and plans that can be 
adapted to various situations. 

Landscape gardening has a series of publications 
that thrill one from cover to cover; spurring one to 
dash about the yard twittering like a fluttering bird, 
placing this rose bush here, and that lilac there, to 
make this effect so; building miniature terraces with a 
vision for levels and distance back of the fence—which 
is causing a mental problem whether it should be 
creamy yellow, whitewash—or what. 

Leaf over a page or two of “House Decoration”, and 
the mind is accelerated with a storm of ideas for the 
breakfast room. Fingers are shaped about a visual 
brush swinging a beautiful dull peach color paint over 
the woodwork to harmonize with that lovely corn yel- 
low loose weave material that was so fresh and cool 
in the illustration on the last page. 

Along with these are highly specialized publications 
that feature clothing, etc. The clothing firms are 
realizing the influence of these magazines and have 
been intelligent enough to create their sales plans 
around them. This is true of furniture departments 
and others. This tie-up with a national and interna- 
tional organ has put the finger on the pulse at the 
right time. As one thinks about it, gradually realiza- 
tion causes one to be aware of a subconscious but very 
definite trend in the right direction. This is slowly 
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but surely becoming a conscious thing, and an under- 
standing is establishing a new standard. 

Though the apparent results are indeed very slight 
let us not be cast into the depths of despair but glean 
a little confidence and satisfaction that the gesture in 
adult guidance has had its worth and the generations 
now in the public schools will be the ones to reap the 
values of our work in the past and our labors of the 


present. 


RELATIONSHIPS IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


Continued from Page 26 


For many reasons, the artistic expressions of little 
children are not recognized by the adult. One reason 
is that the art product of the child can not be under- 
stood by itself but must be recognized as an element 
in a general process of adjustment between the inner 
consciousness of the child and the outside world. We 
need also to arrive at the attitude which has provoked 
it. Unless we do so, we are not esthetically impressed. 
The art product is a revelation of an inner experi- 
ence which even very young children possessed of 
little control of the media may disclose. The art 
characteristics of a little child’s expression are some- 
times the means of entering with more understanding 
into the deepest elements of that child’s experience. 

This recalls the case of a little girl of five who was 
overshadowed by a dominant and overbearing parent. 
She gave every evidence of being an extremely timid 
and delicate individual. However, after she had gained 
some control over her medium, she invariable repre- 
sented the little girl in her pictures as dominating all 
situations. Other figures and objects were subordinate 
in size, color and position. Her expression was bold 
and vigorous. I recall also the’case of a turbulent 
child who had battled mentally as well as with her 
fists since babyhood against three pugnacious brothers 
until this belligerent outlook had become habitual. 
She was accorded a respectful distance by her play- 
fellows as well as elders. This child’s pictures, how- 
ever, were amazingly poetic and lyric in quality, dis- 
playing the inner urge for expression of fine and more 
delicate qualities. Then, too, the adult looks at the 
child’s depiction in which may appear symbols and 
significations of impressions. Due to his own blunder- 
ing ineptness he misjudges these as meaningless un- 
less the child possesses the language to interpret them. 
Often allowance has not been made for the uncoordi- 
nated child who has not yet gained control of his 
medium. 

One reason that all highly intelligent children do not 
express themselves artistically is that they have found 
greater satisfaction in other forms of expression when 
very young. They have not been favorably con- 
ditioned. When a very little child comes to me with all 
the “earmarks” of a high intellect, I do everything 
possible to present favorably media for his artistic 
expression which are within his ability to use with 
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satisfaction. I offer first those which bring into play 
the large muscles. That child often has received great 
satisfaction in mental activity through the language 
expression and frequently lacks the muscular coordi- 
nation—the motor control—necessary for pictorial and 
plastic expression. This must be gained early for the 
judgment for a child of this type may be more critica] 
than other children of his art product. This child 
needs when very young to gain confidence in his 
ability to express himself artistically. When this is 
accomplished early enough, he does not grow up to be 
the well-known “intellectual” of whom we say “fine 
mind but not a grain of art in him.” 

The words “intelligent” and “ artistic aptitude” are 
given different interpretations but without attempting 
to come to agreement upon all of these, surely every 
one will grant that creativeness is an indispensable 
factor of artistic aptitude. How may an individual be 
creative and not intelligent? My contention is that the 
inner urge to create is not the manifestation of mere 
physical emotion hence separated from the intellect, 
but is rather the evidence of spiritual faculties which 
express themselves in beauty, through color, form, and 
line. The child in his expression is trying to lay hold 
upon a creative power which we might term a prin- 
ciple from the very nature of its inexhaustibleness. 
Because we do not grasp this principle we need not 
deny its existence or that its practice is definitely 
relative to intelligence. 


ART APPRECIATION FROM A SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT" S POINT OF VIEW 


Continued from Page 21! 


essential to genuine appreciation. To know and to un- 
derstand a work of art one must participate in the 
creation of something artistic. There are a thousand 
ways in which the masses can participate in creating 
a more beautiful world about them. Great movements 
are taking shape in our midst that may greatly influ- 
ence our lives and increase our interest in the beauti- 
ful. Large areas are being set aside in South Carolina 
for the recreation of our people. If they are made 
beautiful one cannot estimate the influence of such 
spots in developing a sense of appreciation in the 
masses. The art teacher should be alert to his oppor- 
tunity for providing recreational opportunities to the 
masses, for in no other way is taste developed more 
easily or more surely. : 

We have used the right of personal privilege in 
avoiding technical details as to method. However, we 
dare to enter into the realm of art, with the possibility 
of being thrown out. It is futile to adopt a set of rules 
for teaching art. There is no formula. Yes, there are 
things basic, but every teaching situation is an indi- 
vidual one, and also a challenge. The art teacher must 
find his own way to create interest in his pupils. He 
must not become so intent and intense concerning the 
plans and program for the class that he tends to in- 
hibit rather than inspire. Friendliness may help. I 
am sure that understanding the many current foibles 
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of youth and appreciating its point of view are vital 
requisites to successful accomplishment. Permit ex- 
ploration. Of necessity, the teacher must provide a 
stimulating medium and react with understanding to 
every sensitive impulse which may lead to expression. 

The teacher should be the model for developing taste. 
The classroom should set an example to the school as 
a place of charm and beauty. The school should be the 
laboratory in which pupils will strive for improvement 
in their surroundings. 

In conclusion, art teaching should do more than 
build up the power of evaluation and appreciation of 
that which nature and -genius have. created in the 
form of the beautiful. Pupils should be led to so 
evaluate their surroundings that they will be con- 
sciously uncomfortable. in the presence of all that 
might be termed inartistic, crude or ugly. Our urban 
civilization has grown so rapidly that there exists in 
our midst much that is crude and ugly, or lacking in 
Symmetry, proportion and other elements which are 
necessary to produce beauty in structure or surround- 
ings. A hasty survey of your town or city will reveal 
many things that mar its beauty, such as signs, bill- 
boards, unsightly vacant lots, tenement -hovels and 
many other things that destroy the total effect of 
what might be a beautiful city. If art teaching will 
tend to establish in our youth an appreciation of the 
beautiful, such as to make them uncomfortable in 
the presence of an unsightly backyard, a filthy street, 
an inappropriate design, and numerous other scenes 
that refined taste would seek to remove, attitudes and 
adaptations will be formed which in time will cause 
to be preserved that which is worthy, and to be de- 
stroyed or removed that which is unsightly. 

The art teacher has a wonderful opportunity and a 
great responsibility. She should develop in her pupils 
the joy of living, calmness, repose, mental poise, and 
the rich charm of living which an appreciation of the 
beautiful will bring. We live in two worlds—the ma- 
terial and the spiritual. The appreciation of youth 
should be so shaped and its capacities should be so 
developed that its members will derive from living’ the 


greatest values that can be had. 
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Federal Building for Philadelphia designed by Ballinger and — 


Sternfeld. This rendering is by Hugh Ferriss. 
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DESIGN 


The First of a Series of Lessons to Appear Through- Jat 
out the Year for Those Amateurs and Students Who cok 
Feel the Need of Creating Design Rather Than Copy- 7 

ing from Others. 


i 

Beginners can easily develop ability to create their - 
own design motifs to add interest and joy to common- ma 
place objects. dif 
There are several very simple and easily understood lin 
methods of starting out to invent motifs of decoration ful 
which may be desired to give more quality to objects cul 
of use in everyday life. A careful study of these two ju: 
pages will reveal many useful ideas as to how to start tio 
developing decoration. There are three methods shown sh 
on these two pages by Harriet Wilson, who is now a , 
professional designer. Having herself recently learned sh 
through these methods, her selection of steps should ca: 


be most helpful for amateurs who wish really to under- wi 


stand the basic ideas underlying decoration. At the elc 
upper left are shown several steps which are taken in flo 
beginning with geometric shapes and resulting with gi 
flower units. The geometric shapes which gave the m 
best results are the common shapes: circle, square, ug 
triangle, rectangle, etc. These may be drawn free cil 
hand or if desired, drawn with mechanical instru- ar 
ments. Two, three or four shapes may be selected and co 
combined with few lines. To secure interest a variety se 
in size as well as shape is desired so that one mass ca 
will predominate when they are placed together, after 
close and careful consideration has been made of the th 
most pleasing relationships one to another. e¢ 
When a satisfactory arrangement of shapes, sizes ey 
and positions is secured the edges may be changed to m 
add interest. The fewer lines added and changes made r 
to the masses, the better it will look, as will be noted a 
in the illustrations. At the bottom of the page sev- d: 
eral suggesions are offered for the use of these flower W 
units on familiar objects. At the upper right a sim- ry 
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ilar method is shown, although in this one pieces of 
colored or toned paper are used. 

To begin with, basic geometric shapes are cut with 
scissors and a most careful study is made of how to 
make a pleasing combination of them. The very edges 
may be changed slightly. Colors which are related yet 
different serve well in this work. Sometimes a few 
lines, dots or circles may be added with a brush to give 
further variation. However, it is always best not to 
cut into the body of the shapes of paper; yet this is 
just what beginners want to do. Cut paper decora- 
tions may be pasted to wooden or paper objects and 
shellaced. Several suggestions are given here. 

At the bottom of the page toward the center is 
shown how designs may grow from simple though 
carefully made brush strokes. Great care and thought 
will suggest many ways brush lines may be grouped 
closely, very closely, together to produce interesting 
flower designs. ‘Sketchy’, quick, nervous lines do not 
give desired results. But lines which have similar 
movements, directions, endings and lengths will grad- 
ually turn into most amazing designs. Such shapes as 
circles and ovals on which a pattern of dots, stripes 
and checks are added will be found most pleasing when 
combined closely with groups of wavy lines. These 
serve as most sparkling decorations on plates, place 
cards and on numerous other surfaces. 

It is clear that throughout one needs to play with 
the shapes, lines, and especially their relationships to 
each other. Copying nature is not necessary, for 
everyone has stored up in his mind countless arrange- 
ments which he has absorbed from the general. The 
material on this page will offer many hours of study 
and experiment and we hope beginners, whether chil- 
dren, adults, or people looking for fun and a hobby, 
will write to us about their experiences with these les- 
sons. Next month more and different ideas await you. 
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At the left are illustrated typical 
examples of the ceramic art of 
the Pamunkey Indians which show 
splendid originality of design. 


REVIVAL INDIAN POTTERY 


Few people know that there are Indians still living 
in Virginia. One group of Indians, known as the 
Pamunkeys, live on a small reservation on the Pamun- 
key River about twenty-six miles northeast. of .Rich- 
mond. They are descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of the region who were members of Powhatan’s 
Confederacy, so well known in history. 

Until about forty years ago these Indians made 
pottery for use and trade, but with the coming of 
cheap tin-ware and crockery they gradually gave up 
this craft. 

Encouraged by Dr. B. M. Van Oot, of the Virginia 
Board of Education, and under the instruction and 
guidance of W. E. Ross, the Indian women and girls 
have started to make pottery again. The ware pro- 
duced so far has been pleasing and it is hoped that, 
through the sale of the pottery, the Indians will be 
helped financially. 

The clay is dug from the traditional clay hole on the 
river shore, and is a fine grained, clean, buff-burning 
clay well suited to the type of pottery made. The 
ware is made by the well known coil method and also 
by pressing sheets of clay over fired clay moulds or 
forms which are designed and made by the Indians 
from the same clay. 

The pottery is usually decorated, in some cases while 
it is still plastic, and in some cases when the clay is 


_and the White Men. 


dry but before it is fired. When the article is deco- 
rated in the plastic state, one of four types of decora- 
tion is usually used. It may be decorated by having 
an ear of corn rolled over its surface; or the shelled 
cob slightly burned to remove the softer parts, may 
be pressed or rolled on its surface in many patterns. 
Sometimes a small wooden paddle, similar to a butter 
paddle with a decorated surface, may be pressed or 
patted into the surface of the pot. Some of these 


paddles are carved, others are wound with cord, and a _ 


few are covered with a coarse fish-net. Much of the 
early pottery found in the region was decorated by 
these methods. When the decoration is applied to the 
dry pottery, four colors are used. A white or a red- 
brown clay, and a blue or a black ceramic stain are 
used as pigments. These four colors represent the 
four directions to the Indians: White for the North, 
Blue for the East, Brown for the West, and Black for 
the South. These colors are often used as decoration 
not necessarily having these meanings. 

The painted decoration falls into two divisions: 
Symbol or Picture-writing, and Geometric Designs. 
Many of the bowls are decorated with a band of pic- 
ture-writing telling of the treaty between the Indians 
A bowl of this kind is usually 
given to the Governor of the State when the Indians 
take him their yearly tribute of game. 


This pictograph below reads, when translated: On a given date which is the 
flying of the geese the Indians go on the trail to meet the white men and with 
the same thoughts in mind agree to smoke the pipe of peace and present 
treaty furs to meet the terms of the treaty and wish the white men good luck. 
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The clay fish at the right is 
an example of Indian Pottery 
showing the influence of nat- 
ural surroundings on the fin- 
ished product of the designer 


Some of the larger bowls have the story of Puca- 
hontas and Captain John Smith. Many pieces are 
decorated with signs of lesser significance, such as 
Medicine, Hunting, and Good Luck signs. | 

Fish, turtles, and birds, all of which are close to the 
life of these people, often decorate the flatter bowls 
and trays. The geometric patterns consist of inter- 
laced lines, spirals, and zig-zags, created to fit the 
space to be decorated. 

The Indians enjoy modelling small articles related to 
their daily experience. Five and seven stemmed peace 
pipes, peculiar to the southeast; single stemmed pipes; 
small figurines; birds of many sizes; and trays shaped 
like turtles, frogs, and fish are frequently made. 

An interesting finish, particularly for that pottery 
which is first decorated with a surface modelling or 
indentation, is procured by burning the pottery to a 
glossy black in a smoky, out-door fire made with pine 
tags and bark. 

The Indian women work with sincerity and enthv- 
siasm, displaying considerable ability and originalitv. 
The enterprise has been in progress about two vears 
and it is hoped that the results will prove increasingly 
worth while. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Below are three articles of 
ware made by the Pamunkeys 
illustrating their use of geo- 
metric design in decoration. 
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MODERNISM IN ART EDUCATION 


Continued from Page 4 


eral, would seem to be preparatory to a flowering of 
the arts in education. Why, then, the paradox of 
progress with no arrival? Why does every artist, 
after an occasional burst of enthusiasm over this 
teaching project or that, lapse back to discouragement 
and disillusion over “‘the school situation”? Why are 
we all stumped when the boy of talent asks where he 
can receive training for machine-age design, along 
with his general cultural background? 


My own melancholy conclusion—leading me to reso- 
lutions fanatic—is this: The arts have come or are 
coming into American schools to an extent without 
precedent. But the slowness with which the gain has 
been made, due to usual institutional lag-and-drag, and 
to the effect of surviving materialist philosophy in 
American living, means that most of those who have 
made the fight for the arts have been, when accepted 
into the faculties, old-time artists. While their own 
energies were going into the battle for a position 
within the educational edifice, there occurred sepa- 
rately the revolution in art practice and art theory 
which resulted in living, youthful art taking the form 
termed “Modernist”, in place of Victorian realism and 
early 20th Century intellectualism and ornamentalism. 
Possibly too many teachers who style themselves ‘“‘ad- 
vanced” do so merely because they brought some art 
into schooling. Certainly many are teaching still out 
of Dow and Ross, without regard to later shifts or de- 
velopment (if not out of Morris and Ruskin), or 
historically out of Reinach and Liibke; and their 
deeper loyalties are really to “liberals” or to intellec- 
tual reactionaries who pretend to have known and 
weighed Modern art, only to return to “sane’”’ intel- 
lectual and realistic reporting. 


Only very exceptionally are the teachers creative 
artists, or those who have recognized Modernism as 
marking an epochal shift from imitationalism to 
creativeness.* 


In summary, art’s position almost won, it seems that 
the winning troops have not remained forward-look- 
ing, are not deeply living in their own time. Along 
with the continuing fight for the place of art in edu- 
cation, it is imperative that a new struggle be begun 
for modernism as the living art of the times. — 


Seeing this failure within success, is it any won- 
der that we out in “the art world” throw our hands 
aloft and jump to the extreme position? 


And what is the extreme, the fanatic position? It 
is that introduction of the arts into routine education, 
to any extent hinted at in present experiments, is not, 
will not be, enough: there must be instead a complete 


In first writing this article, upon the editor’s invitation, I 
interlined it with reservations and exceptions, explaining that 
I am aware of very heartening and even exciting examples of 
isolated progress: knowing of the Bennington plan and of the 
experiments in creative approach at several private schools; 
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revolution in the approach to schooling. The educa- 
tional edifice must be turned exactly upside down. 

I had trouble in seeing the present downside-upness 
of higher education, and the need for revolution; per- 
haps due to being a graduate of a university.  * came 
to understanding only through a study of the pos- 
sible uses of the new leisure: that burden of unoccu- 
pied time accruing inevitably to the next generation, 
and certain to shift education willy-nilly into frankly 
cultural ground. I asked, what are the activities of 
mankind which all the sages through the ages have 
agreed are most rewarding, most precious to man 
when the drag of “making a living” is lifted? The 
answer is one and unquestioned. “The most valued, 
most enriching human activities are—1. the spiritual, 
2. the esthetic, 3. the intellectual. I think not one 
commentator in a hundred would change the order. 

Examining education in the light of this answer, I 
see that not only is the order turned upside-down in 
the schools, but there is practically no activity but the 
third. That is, there is no education but intellectual 
education. 

Can you, as teacher, see this phenomenon as clearly 
as Ido? The school, the university, presumably trains 
men for living; and of the three sorts of training pos- 
sible as preparation for the rich life, the first—spirit- 


ual—is totally cut off, forbidden by law, and the second 


is admitted only fractionally through the third: that 
is, art can be talked about, with exercises in imitation; 
but neither experienced nor commonly practiced. The 
most fertile field fenced off and forbidden, the next 
fairest not really plowed or harvested; only the least 
fruitful of the three cultivated—and man half-starved. 
Is it not near-insane? 


And so I have ceased to talk to educators about 
making a place for art in universities and schools. I 
want to reverse the order: offer training for life in 
this sequence; spiritual, esthetic, intellectual. I pray 
for an earthquake—that’s the Californian speaking! 
—which will overturn the school structure to bring the 
spiritual-esthetic activity on top, the intellectual fact- 
and-logic thing secondary. I see incidentally that only 
thus can we have integration, truly develop the whole 
man, from the center. Only thus can we illuminate 
and spiritualize living. 

Just what would this revolution mean? Counting, 
without pausing over the ramifications of the idea, 
that spiritual activity is one of the arts—the art of 
life practiced in order, about the spirit as center—the 
educator would arrange and equip his school for “‘les- 
sons” in this sequence: creative, experiential, informa- 
tional. 

First, creation: actual working in the arts (not for 
the “product” but for the activity’s sake). 


and of a few such notable advances in public school work as 
those at University High School, Oakland, and Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. But these are, even in the sum, slight 
evidence upon which to base claims of effective change. The 
public schools and large universities, where education centers, 
seem very remote still from channels of revolution. 
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Second, experience: for appreciative awareness, and 
sensitised perceptiveness. 

Third, and last, study: for intellectual confirmation 
and understanding. 


In summary, education today mainly supplies infor- 
mation. It should rather begin by evoking creation 
and stimulating experience, by expanding capacities 
and sensitizing perceptiveness. It would thus lay a 
foundation for organic-spiritual living; so clarifying a 
plan and understanding of life that acquired informa- 
tion woul!d fit into the development of the whole man, 
the man-as-artist. 


This school for the man-as-artist, I am confident, 
will come. The artist, the mystic, the philosopher, 
point to it. And yet we have not in America one known 
public school based on this vision, this reasoning. 

Thus the artists are asking nothing less than that 
an art center be at the heart of every common school; 
that the child may begin to live immediately in touch 
with the basic fact of creation; that he may become 
familiar with the bases of construction in the arts, in- 
dustry and agriculture. The studies more usually con- 
sidered fundamental—science, history, economics, lan- 
guage—may conceivably prove more inviting and more 
useful when related thus to a creative approach into 
life. 

Now I have failed to show why Modernism is art, 
as exemplified in Expressionist painting, or the new 
space architecture based on function, or the more ad- 
vanced industrial art, seems to me related to this other 
radicalism which demands an overturn of the school 
system. The two “fanaticisms” are connected, where 
one sees clearly that essentially Modernism in prac- 
ticed arts marks an about-face from the imitationalism 
of the immediately preceding centuries, to a basic 
formal creativeness—and the sketched school in which 
intellect comes last is a means to start the child into 
life creatively. My development of this relationship 
must go over into a following article, along with an 
attempt to sketch more explicitly this common school 
and another specially calculated to prepare artists to 
design for industry. 

For the moment I ask you, in your accustomed 
teacher’s wisdom and patience, to be tolerant of over- 
statement, friendly to tangent and apparently disrup- 
tive ideas. 


We who ask that just one public school be modeled in 
anticipation of the world of man-as-artist, would not 
be so vehement in our calls for revolution if we had 
not a haunting vision, with something of prophecy 
and inevitably in it: of man saved from stereotyping 
and lop-sidedness and materialism by a sort of living 
learned easiest from experience of the arts. We are 
not being radical and fanatic only.to annoy you. Be 
tolerant, please, of our intolerance, and possibly to- 
gether we may go far in dreaming and building a truly 
new school—by joining the best out of each side, your 
settled wisdom and our vision and desire. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


A PLAN TO COORDINATE THE CULTURE OF THE 
THREE AMERICAS 


Continued from Page 13 


exhibit—if it could be prepared in time. This proposal 
was placed before a meeting of our cultural exhibit 
committee in Washington several weeks ago for dis- 
cussion. The plan was strongly sponsored by Dr. 
Dewey who was present, and strongly advocated by all 
those who know Latin American psychology. The 
committee advised hastening the preparation of the 
exhibit if the necessary funds could be procured. The 
move was stressed as a vital gesture to show our 
Southern neighbors that the exhibit, opening in one 
of their countries, belonged to them with us. Such a 
move offers an opportunity of stimulating not only the 
artistic, but the educational exchange between all 
these countries of the three Americas. And it is hoped 
to develop a fine and carefully selected series of school 
art exhibits from every country represented. 

If the preliminary portion of this exhibit can be 
gathered swiftly as we hope, it will undoubtedly form 
the focal point of the conference on Progressive Edu- 
cation in Mexico in August. It is hoped that in the 
autumn with additional exhibits drawn in from South 
and Central America, that the exhibit will then open 
officially in Washington and then visit New York and 
Chicago and other cities in the United Staates. 

The department of the Interior is taking great inter- 
est in the plan, and through the enthusiasm of Mr. 
John Collier, Assistant Secretary Chapman, Dr. Ernest 
Gruening and Dr. Studebaker, efforts are being made 
to obtain a special appropriation for financing the rep- 
resentative government exhibits from the Indian res- 
ervations, the Island Possessions and our own public 
school system. 

The immediate funds necessary to make possible the 
launching of the exhibit in Mexico, would be about 
$2,500 for a preliminary survey and contact trip of 
about six weeks to Mexico and Central America im- 
mediately and about $12,000 to $15,000 for establish- 
ing the preliminary exhibit in Mexico City. The prob- 
lem of launching the traveling exhibit throughout the 
three Americas could be considered later. 


All the necessary diplomatic introductions and con- 
tacts necessary for the preliminary trip to Mexico and 
Central America, have been offered by Dr. L. S. Rowe 
of the Pan-American Union, by Dr. James Brown Scott 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
by Dr. Merriam of the Carnegie Institution, by the 
Progressive Education Association, and a number of 
United States government officials. The further con- 
tacts and introductions to leaders in the fields of arts 
and crafts and education and literature, anthropology 
and archeology, have either been made or are ready to 
be arranged at the moment of my departure on the 
contact trip. 
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CLASSROOM TYPICAL OF MODERN 


TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTING FOR COMMERCE 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts is organiz- 
ing its 12th Annual Exhibition of Printing for Com- 
merce to open in New York City, in November, 1935. 

The call for specimens will be mailed early in Sep- 
tember to printers, typographers, engravers, advertis- 
ing agencies, paper houses, etc., in the United States 
and Canada. All organizations and individuals inter- 
ested are invited to send to the Institute office examples 
of their best work produced since September, 1934. 
The printed folder will give requirements. 

The material for consideration wil] include all 
types of printed matter produced for sales purposes— 
booklets, folders, brochures, books for advertising, 
letterheads, calendars, business cards, labels, etc. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts is a na- 
tional, non-profit, educational group whose member- 
ship is representative of every field of the graphic arts, 
It is the only national organization of its kind in the 
United States whose work is exclusively devoted to a 
better taste in the graphic arts. 
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COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


|TALY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The University of Oklahoma announces a South- 
western Conference on Higher Education, to be held 
at Norman, November 14-16, on the general subject 
“Higher Education and Society.” 

Educators among guest speakers invited for the 
public sessions are Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, William F. Ogburn of the University of Chi- 
cago, Kathryn McHale of the American Association of 
University Women, and W. A. Jessup of the Carnegie 
foundation. Frank Ernest Hill, author of The West- 
ward Star and What Is American?, will speak on “The 
Philosophy of American Civilization.”” Thomas H. 
Benton has been asked to speak on “Society and Art.” 

Speakers for the section on regional culture will in- 
clude artists and writers from Norman, Little Rock, 
Dallas, St. Louis, and Santa Fe. Subjects listed are 
“Education for Living’; “Art and the Audience’; 
“New Fields for Critics: Standards versus Standardi- 
zation.” John Ankeney, formerly director of art at 
the University of Missouri and lately director of Pub- 
lic Woyks Art Projects in Texas, has been asked to 
discuss ‘‘Problems in the Public Supported Art.” 
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